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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOUSEKEEPERS '  CHAT  Tuesday,  July    14,  1931. 

(NOT  EOR  PUBLICATION) 


Subject:  "Preserving  Pointers."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  H§me 
Economics,  U.S.D.A. 
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A  beauty  specialist  is  what  some  fruits  need  at  canning  time  to 
help  them  keep  their  looks.      Otherwise, in  the  ordeal  of  getting  settled 
in  jars  for  the  season,  they  are  likely  to  lose  their  complexion- and  figure, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  flavor.    Strawberries  are  one  of  the  fruits  that 
especially  need  attention  on  this  matter.    Just  the  other  day  a  young 
housekeeper  showed  me  some  canned  strawberries  on  her  shelf.    They  were  pure 
grey.     Just  as  grey  as  a  battleship.    There  was  a  trace  of  reddish  color 
in  the  juice  but  absolutely  none  in  the  berries.    And  they  were  not  spoiled 
either,  as  you  might  imagine.    Ho,  indeed,  they  had  been  perfectly  sterilized. 
But  a  year  in  the  jar  had  sadly  changed  their  original  good  looks,  All 
the  appearance  of  old  age  had  sot  in.    Beside  losing  their  natural  bright 
rosy  complexion  they  had  also  lost  their  shape.    The  sight  of  those  berries 
made  me  very  dismal.       Nobody  likes  to  see  youth  and  beauty  fade  unneces- 
sarily. 

Then  yesterday,  just  as  I  was  thinking  about  this,  along  came  a 
letter  asking  about  canning  strawberries — or  preserving  them  in  some  way 
that  will  keep  their  color.    I  wish  that  letter  had  arrived  earlier.  By 
this  time  most  of  us  housekeepers  have  already  finished  putting  up  our 
strawberries. 

But  never  mind.    Let*s  discuss  the  question  anyway.    The  matter  of 
color  in  canning  and  preserving  is  an  interesting  one.    And  the  problem  of 
preserving  it  exists  not  only  with  strawberries,  but  also  with  some  other 
red  fruits.       Raspberries,  loganberries,  currants,  cherries  and  any  others 
that  are  mildly  acid  have  a  tendency  to  fade.    The  color  is  likely  to  leave 
the  fruit  and  go  into  the  juice  surrounding  it  in  the  jar.. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  red  fruits  that  contain  a  good  deal  of 
acid—  cranberries,  for  example,  which  keep  their  color  especially  well  when 
cooked  or  canned.    I  am  told  that  some  varieties  of  strawberries  hold  their 
color  better  than  others.    But  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to  take  special 
means  to  keep  that  rosy  red  when  you  put  up  this  fruit.    Strawberries  are 
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very  delicate.    Because  they  contain  so  much  water,  "because  they  are  un- 
stable in  color  and  fragile  in  structure,  the  usual  method  of  canning  will 
not  be  satisfactory  for  them.    They  lose  color,  flavor  and  shape  in  the 
thin  sirup  used  for  canning  most  fruit*     It  is  necessary  to  put  them  up 
in  a  large  anount  of  sugar  made  into  thick  sirup.     And  the  sirup  should 
be  made  of  fruit  juice  rather  than  water. 

One  of  my  friends  cans  some  cranberry  juice  every  fall  and  saves 
it  until  strawberries  are  ripe  the  next  summer.    She  then  cans  her  berries 
in  a  thick  sirup  made  with  crcffiberry  juice.    This  gives  the  finished  pro- 
duct the  color  of  fresh  strawberries  and  it  does  not  fade. 

There  is  another  way  of  canning  strawberries  to  hold  the  color. 
That  i.s  to  use  lacquered  tin  cans  instead  of  glass  jars  or  plain  tin  cans. 
The  lacquer  finish  inside  the  can  holds  the  color  in  the  contents.  The 
same  methods  apply  also  to  canning  currants,  raspberries  or  any  other  fruits 
likely  to  grow  pale  in  the  process. 

"But  after  all,"  as  Cousin  Susan  says,  "why  try  to  can  strawberries 
and  worry  end  fuss  about  keeping  the  color?    Why  not  instead  put  them  up  in 
someway  better  adapted  to  their  make-up?      Jam,  for  example.    Or  preserve 
or  conserve.      HasnH  strawberry  jam  been  famous  for  generations  because 
of  its  lovely  color  and  delicious  flavor?" 

And  strawberry  preserve  also.    My J  I  remember  when  my  grandmother 
made  strawberry  preserve  in  the  sun  and  kept  it  in  a  great  sione  jar  without 
sealing.    Jams  and  preserves,  both  old-style  and  new,  take  enough  sugar  to 
hold  both  the  color  and  the  flavor  of  the  berries. 

What's  the  difference* /between  jams  and  preserves?    Jams  are  thick 
sweet  fruit  mixtures  in  which  the  fruit  lias  beai  cooked  to  a  shapeless  mass. 
In  preserves,  however,  the  fruit  is  suspended  in  sirup  and  keeps  its  origi- 
nal shape  after  cooking.    Large  fruits  like  pears,  peaches,  quinces  or  apples 
are  usually  cut  in  quarters  or  slices  for  preserving. 

Making  preserves,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  very  early  kitchen  arts. 
Housewives  in  this  country  have  been  putting  up  their  fruit  in  this  way 
ever  since  sugar  was  available  to  them,  long  before  science  explained  the 
mysteries  of  food  spoilage  and  how  sterilization  by  cooking  could  prevent 
it.      ITm  told  that  even  way  back  in  old  Roman  days,  fruits  were  preserved 
with  honey,  and  without  sealing. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  sweetening  to  make  fruit  keep  without  cooking. 
And  the  re  suit -..was  often  an  almost  cloying  taste  in  the  old-fashioned  fruit 
preserves-     Our  modern  taste  prefers  less  sweet  generally,  so  we  use  less 
sugar  and  seal'  our  preserves  in  sterile  jars. 

Now  to  consider  this  business  of  preserve  making.    First,  there  is 
the  necessary  equipment  to  be  assembled.       The  kettle?    Choose  aluminum 
or  enamelware.     A  wide,  shallow  one  is  best  because  it  exposes  a  large 
surface  of  the  mixture  during  cooking  which  allows  for  rapid  evaporation 
and  shortens  the  cooking  time.    Then,  you  will  need  wooden  spoons,  a  sharp, 
stainless-steel  paring  knife,  standard  measuring  cups  and  scales.    All  e- 
quipment  should  be  standard  in  size,  if  you  want  uniform  results. 
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If  you  should  ask  me  the  most  important  it  en  in  making  preserves, 
I  would  answer,  "Rapid  cooking."     All  preserves  should  "be  cooked  rapidly 
until  they  are  clear  and  tender  and  the  fruit  should  keep  its  original 
shape.    The  finished  product  should  he  "bright,  sparkling  and  with  the 
plump  fruit  easily  distinguished  throughout.    Slowly  cooked  preserves  are 
dull,  dark  and  not  nearly  so  attractive. 

Selecting  your  fruit?    See  that  it  is  perfectly  fresh,  firm  and  ripe 
out  not  over  ripe,  and  that  it  is  free  fron  soft  spots  and  other  "blenish.es. 

Tastes  differ,  of  course,  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  that  gives 
preserves  the  "best  flavor.    The  Recipe  Lady  says  her  general  rule  is  3/4 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit.    The  fruit  is  prepared  and  all 
ready  to  go  into  the  mixture  lief  ore  it  is  weighed.    Stones  and  cores  arenH 
counted. 

Have  I  time  to  mention  this  matter  of  sirup  and  shrinkage?  During 
the  cooking  process,  the  fruit  gives  up  its  juict;  hut  the  sirup  in  which 
the  fruit  is  cooked  should  take  the  place  of  the  juice  so  that  the  fruit 
will  not  lose  its  form.    If  the  sirup  is  too  heavy  at  the  beginning,  the 
juices  of  the  fruit  are  drawn  out  rapidly  and  the  surface  becomes  so  covered 
with  the  simp  that  very  little  can  enter  the  fruit.    Then  the  fruit 
shrinks  and  "becomes  hard  and  tough.    For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
start  cooking  the  fruit  in  a  thin  sirup  and  to  concentrate  the  sirup  during 
the  cooking  process. 

Uncle  Ebenezer  asked  me  last  night  what  the  expression  plumping  pre- 
serves meant.    He  said  he  thought  it  a  funny  thing  that  in  this  age  of 
dieting  and  struggling  for  sylph-like  figures,  we  women  would  make  our 
preserves  plump.      Somehow,  the  pieces  of  fruit  in  the  preserves  look  twice 
as  good  if  they  are  all  puffed  to  curves.    When  the  fruit  has  cooked  until 
it  has  become  clear  and  tend,  let  it  stand  in  the  sirup  for  several  hours 
or  overnight.    It  will  thus  absorb  more  of  the  sirup  and  become  plumperf.in 
appearance  than  if  sealed  in.  the  jars  as  soon  as  the  cooking  is  finished. 
After  plumping,  heat  the  preserves  to  the  boiling  point,  and  seal  them  in 
clean  hot  jars. 

One  of  these  days  1*11  give  you  a  recipe  for  quince  preserve —  one 
of  the  best  preserves  I  know  of. 


Tomorrow  is  the  day  when  we  talk  about  matters  concerning  the 
younger  generation  in  the  household.      Vacation  days  are  here  already. 
Let!s  have  a  chat  about  making  them  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 


N I  TED     TAT  E  S 
DEPARTMENT 
OP  AGRICULTURE 


OEBICE  OE^ 


TO  STATION  MAHAGERS 


July  lU,  1931. 


Please  make  the  following  correction  in  Housekeepers  1  Chat  for 
release,  Thursday,  July  23,  1931,  having  as  its  subject  "Trade  Secrets": 
Release  date  Thursday*  July  50,  1931* 

Sincerely  yours,  , 

ST) A  /h  /',  /  „ 

Morse  Salisbury,  (I 
Chief  of  Eadio  Service. 
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